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Home Accident Fatalities Down By 1,000 


Heo™ ACCIDENT deaths in 1953 totaled 28,- 
000 or 1,000 less than in 1952 according 
to National Safety Council estimates. 


There were about 4,200,000 disabling in- 
juries from home accidents, and costs—in- 
cluding wage loss, medical expenses and 
overhead costs of insurance—amounted to 
700,000,000. 


Falls caused about one-half of the home 
deaths; burns, nearly one-fifth; all other 
types, less than one-third. 


Over half of those killed were persons 65 
years and older. About a fourth were chil- 
dren under 15 years. The remaining fifth 
were persons 15 to 64 years old. 


The all accident totals were: 
1953 1952 Change 
All Accidents 95,000 96,000 —1% 
Motor-vehicle ...... 38,300 38,000 
Public non-motor- 


vehicle 17,000 17,000 
Home 29,000 
Work 15,000 15,000 


The motor-vehicle totals include some 
deaths also included in the work and home 
totals. This duplication amounted to about 
3,300 in 1953 and 3,000 in 1952. 


Present indications are that in 1953, as 
in earlier years, accidents were the fourth 
most important cause of death, exceeded 
only by heart disease, cancer and vascular 
lesions of the central nervous system. 

Accidents were the leading cause of death 
among persons | to 35 years old (according 
to the latest detailed information, 1950). 

In addition to the 15,000 workers killed 
while at work, 34,500 died from off-the-job 
accidents. 
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Minnesota Child 
and Home Safety 
Program 


By A. B. Rosenfield, M.D., M.P.H. 


Chief, Section of Maternal and Child Health 


Wh. A. Allen, M.P.H. 


Health Educator, Minnesota Department of Health 


F paper ciated the lives of more than 
1,600 people in Minnesota during 1952 
more than twice as many as pneumonia 
and influenza together—seven times as many 
as tuberculosis — eight many as 
poliomyelitis in a bad epidemic year. 


times 2s 


Approximately one out of every 16 deaths 
in the state last year was caused by an acci- 
dent. Home accidents took the lead, caus- 
ing 588 of the total of 1,628 accidental 
deaths. For several years accidents have 
been the leading cause of death in all age 
groups from 1 to 35 years of age. In chil- 
dren between the ages of 1 and 20, accidents 
cause 40% of all deaths and equal the total 
of the next 5 leading causes. This is a 
marked decrease, however, from the 1948 
toll of 839 fatalities. 

The Minnesota Department of Health has 
established a child and home safety commit- 
tee with representatives from sections of the 
department particularly concerned with ae- 
cident prevention such as nursing, health 
education, maternal and child health, school 
health, vital statistics and sanitation. In ad- 
dition there is representation from the State 
Deparment of Education, Minnesota State 
Medical Association and the state safety 
council, Efforts are also coordinated with 
those of the State Departments of Public 
Welfare, Conservation, and Highways, the 
Fire Marshal’s office, the Industrial Commis- 
sion, the Agricultural Extension Service, 
and other official and voluntary agencies on 
federal, state, and local levels. 

On the state level, the Health Depart- 
ment provides accident statistics, analysis of 
accident reports, and safety literature to 
physicians, professional people and health 
workers in the field. In addition, safety 
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materials are provided for radio stations, 
television stations, and newspapers and mag- 
azines. The Health Department prepares 
safety exhibits for the use of professional 
and lay groups. Speakers from the Depart- 
ment talk at meetings of community groups 
at which safety films from the Health De- 
partment’s film library are frequently used. 


A study of home accidents is now being 
carried on in conjunction with the National 
Office of Vital Statistics. It is planned to ex- 
tend this study to include all child accidents 
as well. This study is an example of cooper- 
ation between federal, state and local agen- 
cies and individuals. A letter is sent to a 
member of the family in which a fatal home 
accident occurred or to a local official such 
as the coroner. This letter requests the in- 
formant to provide additional details about 
the accident. The information collected in 
this way is used to gain a better picture of 
the causes of home accidents and methods 
of preventing them. 


In addition to stimulating interest in 
home safety, the letters are valuable in pro- 
viding new insight into attitudes and opin- 
ions concerning accidents. Differing points 
of view are sometimes expressed in the 
opinions given by the informants. Frequently 
there is the attitude that accidents cannot 
be prevented; occasionally the belief is ex- 
pressed that all accidents are an “Act of 


. . . o> 
God.” Not infrequently, however, survivor 


of the victims of home accidents are appre- 
ciative of the attempts to collect more infor- 
mation about home fatalities and include 
letters expressing their interest. 

In many cases, such as the following, the 
informant expressed sound judgment in 
regard to the cause of the accident and how 
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it could have been prevented. In one in- 
stance, a parent placed an infant in an 
upper bunk and neglected to put the guard 
rail in place. When the child rolled over, 
he plunged from the bunk to the floor and 
was fatally injured. In another case, an 
infant was placed next to the stove which 
held a kettle of boiling water containing an 
inhalant. A blanket had been spread over 
the child and kettle. The mother left the 
room for a few seconds. When she returned, 
she found the infant had jerked the blanket, 
overturning the kettle, and had been scalded 
on the face, chest, and arms by the boiling 
liquid. 

In addition to giving talks on safety and 
showing safety films on the local level, the 
Health Department is working to stimulate 
active participation in safety programs by 
local groups. A health educator is working 
with community organizations to develop a 
strong home safety program in three com- 
munities in the southern part of the state. 

Home safety committees have been estab- 
lished through the local safety council, 
where in most cases emphasis has been on 
highway accidents. These home safety com- 
mittees consist of business and professional 
men and women, school officials, housewives 
active in community life, and local nurses. 
The district health educator serves as a re- 
source person and calls on other state health 





department consultants for assistance. At 
one home safety committee meeting child 
and home safety literature was discussed 
and plans made for its local distribution. 
Through the cooperation of a local insur- 
ance company, space for the workshop was 
provided, and stuffers on home hazards 
were prepared and distributed through the 
utility company mail to all residents. It is 
hoped that the 45 organizations attending 
this workshop will be sufficiently stimulated 
to plan educational meetings on home safety 
in their own organizations. 


The Health Department has for many 
years recognized the ever-increasing home 
safety problem and its close relationship 
with public health. The majority of deaths 
from home accidents are considered pre- 
ventable and constitute a most serious pub- 
lic health problem. Many of these deaths 
can be prevented by increasing public 
awareness of the problem, by education of 
parents concerning accident prevention in 
the home, by proper education of children 
in safety by parents and teachers, and by 
close supervision of children at play. Other 
measures for prevention of fatal accidents 
include the enforcement of necessary regu- 
lations and increased emphasis upon engi- 
neering phases of safe home construction, 
safe play equipment and environment, and 
the removal of all hazards. 
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Safety council members observing a displa dt their home safety 
Saf 


Workshop, part of the Owatonna, Minnesota 


‘ety Council's Accident 


Prevention Campaign. 
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Cleveland’s 


Home of Safety 


Jim Chandler 


Home Magazine Editor 
The Cleveland Press 


HE NATION’S FIRST “Home of Safety,” de- 

signed to eliminate common causes of 
accidental deaths and injuries within a 
home, was completed in Cleveland, Febru- 
ary 6, 1954. Sponsors are The Cleveland 
Press and a local builder. 


Facts supplied through cooperation of the 
Greater Cleveland Safety Council were used 
by the architect. The home magazine editor 
of The Press, and the general manager for 
the builder supervised design and construc- 
tion of the home of safety. 

Eleven per cent of home accident deaths 
are caused by falls on stairs. The home of 
safety has no stairs, inside or out. The 
front door is reached by a gradual-rise ramp. 
All rooms are on the same level. There is 
no basement. Floors are covered with a 
nonskid, no-wax tiling. 

As you approach the home of safety, you 
notice that driveway and sidewalk have a 
nonskid surface finish. Unnoticeable but 
true is the fact that these concrete surfaces 
are pitched ever so slightly to prevent for- 
mation of water or ice puddles. 


Ramp to the front door eliminates dan- 
gerous steps. Ramp also is arranged so that 
children leaving the front door will not 
dart directly into the path of vehicles ar- 
riving or departing on the driveway. 








Hazards of snow and ice at the entrance- 
way are eliminated by means of electrical 
resistance cables buried in the concrete at 
the entranceway and also hidden in the 
sheltering roof overhang at the front door. 


Windows, washable from the inside, are 
aluminum, awning type. All bedroom and 
bath windows are high to protect’ babies 
and children from falling out. Windows 
are wide for light, shallow enough to make 
it almost impossible to fall through, even 
if you stand on a bed or piece of furniture. 

Indoors, the house is equipped through- 
out with fabric-covered folding doors to 
climinate bumping into open door edges at 
night—or in the daytime for that matter. 

Interior paint contains no lead (some 
children die each year from chewing lead- 
painted sills or moldings). 

An ingenious, low-cost fire extinguisher 
is centrally located and can never run dry 
because it is attached to the city water 
system. Developed by safety experts of the 
Cleveland Fire Department, it consists sim- 
ply of a faucet in the plumbing access panel 
to which is attached a plastic garden hose 
long enough to reach any part of the house. 
Spray nozzle has a hand shutoff. 

The 


safety 


both 
the 


wired for 
according to 


safety home 


and convenience 


was 


The Home of Safety 
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specifications of the Electrical League of 
Cleveland. It has been awarded the League 
Adequate Wiring Certificate. It is electri- 
cally equipped throughout. 

The entire house is light-conditioned. 
Closet interiors have lights. Switches are 
placed at entrances to all rooms. Switch 
plates have built-in neon glow lamps. Lamps 
nd fixtures which come with the house con- 
struction are designed and placed for great- 
est light output and freedom from glare. 

Electrical outlets were designed and 
placed for present and possible future use 
of appliances, in accordance with Electrical 
League recommendations. Light over the 
range is high enough and wide enough to 
light interiors of all cooking vessels on the 
surface of the range. 

Safety corners on outlet boxes have turn 
covers to prevent children from inserting 
hairpins, ete. Adequate circuits are pro- 
vided for present and possible future usage. 
Outlets are at least every 12 feet through- 
out, so lamps or appliances with standard 
6-foot cords can be placed anywhere. 


In the bathroom, light fixtures, handles 
and cover plates of switches are of insulat- 
ing material. 

& Other bathroom safety features include 

non-skid tub bottom, vertical and angled 
grab bars (angled so towels cannot be hung 
on them, impeding emergency use), metal 
(unbreakable) towel and grab bars, non- 
seald water mixing valves, built-in soap 
dish, wall slot for razor blades, locked sec- 
tion in medicine cabinet for poisons, non- 
slip tile flooring, clearly marked shut-off 
valves and the aforementioned fire hose, 
for use anywhere in house or garage. 


In the kitchen, range is placed away from 
the window so curtains cannot blow over 
or into surface heating units. Cabinets and 
work counters are on each side of the range 
to prevent accidental falls against or onto 
the range. Knife rack hangs high so chil- 
dren cannot reach cutlery. The dishwasher 
itself is a safety feature, since it reduces 
danger from glasses or dishes which break 
when being washed by hand. Overhead 
oe... cabinet doors are sliding, for safety. 

Since disease germs also multiply less at 
temperatures above 110, the hot water sup- 
ply (from two electric water heaters) pro- 
vides handwashing and bathing water at 
120 degrees and dishwashing and clothes 
washing water at 150 degrees. 


The garage is well lighted, has storage 
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space and bins for toys, skates, ete., plus 
racks and shelves for tools and cans. Auto- 
matic (radio-and-handswitch operated)  ga- 
rage doors reduce holdup danger because 
doors stay locked until owner reaches drive- 
way. Then door goes up and light comes 
on. Handswitch at kitchen door closes and 
re-locks garage door and turns off lights. 


There are, of course, master shutoffs for 
water line and electric supply line. 


The roofing is fireproof. Specially engi- 
neered trusses provide 20 per cent more 
strength than conventional rafters. Inside 
walls are % inch drywall with a longer fire- 
retardant factor than many conventional 
walls. Double top plates on exterior walls 
provide extra fire stop. 





The Home of Sofety kitchen is well 
equipped for safe, convenient living. 


In the electric-panel heating system, the 
panels were installed in the ceiling where 
they present no dangerous obstructions to 
running children, avoid the possibility of 
having children damage their efficiency 
(such as dropping toys down registers, 
pounding heat sources with toys, ete.) 


Though the sales prices of the model 
house will be about $30,000 because of its 
size and lot cost, most safety ideas in it are 
adaptable to both new and used homes in 
very much lower price brackets. 


The builder has a “junior” model home 
of safety in the designing stage which will 
incorporate most of the safety features 
into a moderate-priced home. It will bk 
made available to builders purchasing the 
builder’s pre-assembled structures. 








PROTECT YOUR CHILD 


By Heyworth N. Sanford, M.D. 


Attending Pediatrician, Presbyterian and Cook County Hospitals, 
Research and Educational Hospitals, Chicago 





















we WOULD SEEM that, now we have succeeded in guarding 
our children against disease, we must teach the parents that the 
preschool child still needs their care and attention." 


‘children are run over in the street.”’ 


“Outside the home, one should be sure that the 
child does not play in the street or highway . . . be 
sure the child is out of the way before you move 
your car... this is entirely an adult problem, and 
it is the adults who must be trained in caution as 
well as the child." 





“children are hurt and killed eé 
falls—” 

"Such simple things can be done as 
protecting the sides of the crib to pre- 
vent the child from getting his head 
caught in the bars, being sure that the 
side of the crib is up and latched if you 
leave the room." 




















‘children are burned in the kitchens—”’ 


"Why accidents from fire? Do you keep matches 
and cigarette lighters out of children's reach? Do 
you have guards in front of fireplaces, stoves, and 
heaters? Do you place pots and pans on the stove 
where the child cannot reach the handles? Avoid 
the use of flammable material in your children's 





Lal 
clothes. 
The above excerpts are from Dr. Sanford's speech before the 
Nationa! Safety Congress last October in Chicago. 
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HE PROGRAM for May—baby safety—can 

be built around Child Health Day which 
is the first of May. Much can be done to 
encourage practices which will safeguard 
babies and toddlers one or two years old. 

Points to emphasize in discussing and 
publicizing baby safety are such specific 
hazards as falls, burns, poisonings, drown- 
ings, mechanical suffocation, etc. Also stress 
the child’s development. His abilities are 
constantly changing and increasing from the 
lying down stage to the creeping or toddler 
stages. For example, in the early stages a 
baby is incapable of supporting himself or 
swallowing solid foods. However, within a 
hort time he will suddenly attempt to turn 
over or chew and perhaps swallow small 
hard objects within his reach. The rapid 
development of these abilities must be un- 
derstood and anticipated in order to prevent 
an accident. 

Your city’s radio station may agree to 
plan a program concerning baby safety 
sometime during the month. Perhaps an 
interview with a public health nurse, a talk 
on child development by a local pediatri- 
cian, and possibly a television demonstra- 
tion on the care of an infant would drama- 
tize effectively safe care for the baby. 

Your local newspaper may provide space 
for a story, in pictures, of a day in the life 
of a one year old, showing possible hazards 
and indicating safe practices. Or an article 
could be run on the women’s page dis- 
cussing child development with special 
pointers on safety. Club bulletins, monthly 

ewsletters, and magazines also could run 
»rief reminders and tips on baby safety. 

Take every opportunity to distribute such 
leaflets as Congratulations (N.S.C.) and 
Truly Yours (N.S.C.) at PTA, women’s 
clubs, home economics groups, at general 
meetings and demonstrations, through the 
hospitals, clinics, and child care agencies. 
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BABY SAFETY 
Suggested 


Program for May 


Plan a talk for women’s clubs, home eco- 
nomic groups, or other organization meet- 
ings on some phase of baby safety such as 
“Safe Toys for Babies” or “Growth and De- 
velopment of the Child.” To illustrate the 
talk you might use a colorful exhibit of 
safe toys or charts showing the stages of a 
child’s development. 

Other projects which can be encouraged 
include baby-sitter training courses for 
adults as well as teen-agers. Public health de- 
partments, hospitals, and child care agencies 
might conduct work-shops for their staffs, 
suggesting methods of including child safety 
in their programs. 

Child care agencies, welfare agencies, and 
doctors could be encouraged to distribute 
instructional materials emphasizing safety 
to new mothers during their conferences 
and calls. Classes in child care and safety 
might be conducted for expectant fathers 
by a doctor or public health staff member. 
Encourage leaders of youth groups such as 
Girl Scouts, YWCA, or high school clubs to 
devote one meeting during May to child 
care and safety with a talk or demonstration 
by a member, parent, or public health nurse. 








Notice to Members of 
National Safety Council, 
An Illinois Not—for—Profit Corporation: 


Mj eseens or THE Council were notified 
} November 4, 1953, of a special council 
meeting to be held in. New York, December 
15, 1953, for the purpose of considering and 
acting upon the dissolution of the corpora- 
tion and the adoption of a plan of distribu- 
tion, the effect of which was to transfer the 
assets and liabilities of the corporation, as 
well as its members, officers, and employees 
to the federally incorporated National Safety 
Council. 

The special council meeting was held, as 
announced, and favorable action was taken 
with regard to the dissolution and transfer. 
The effective date for the transfer was es- 
tablished as January 1, 1954. Formal disso- 
lution of the Illinois corporation will take 
place shortly after that date. 

The effect of this action, together with 
corollary actions taken by the Incorporator-~ 
and the Board of Directors of the federal 
corporation will be that, effective January 
1, 1954, the National Safety Council’s entire 
structure will be transferred from its status 
as an Illinois corporation to that of a fed- 
eral corporation. 

R. L. FORNEY, 


Secretary 


FILM 


“FLASHY” THE FIRE BUG 35 mm. silent slide 
film, color. 46 frames. Production date, 
1953. Purchase from National Film Board 
of Canada, 1270 Avenue of the Americas, 
New York 20, N. Y. or Ottawa, Ontario, 
Canada. 

“Flashy,” the Fire Bug, who loves fires 
illustrates the many ways in which fires can 
be started, while Fire Lore, the hero, shows 


how to combat them and what safety rules 
to follow to prevent their ever starting. 
“Fire Lore” foils all attempts by “Flashy” 
to start fires. 


CONFERENCE 


tr THE 20th Annual Philadelphia Recional 


+4 Safety and Fire Conference, March 11, 
in Philadelphia, there will be a combined 
home accident prevention and off-the-job 
safety program, sponsored by the health 
education committee, Health and Welfare 
Council. Thomas Fansler, director, home 
safety division, NSC; William F. Irwin, 
secretary, Philadelphia County Medical So- 
ciety; William E. Helms, manager, medical 
department and safety, The Bell Telephone 
Co. of Pennsylvania; and Emil A. Tiboni, 
chief, housing hygiene section, division of 
environmental sanitation, Philadelphia De-/ 
partment of Health, will participate. —/ 


; 
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ELECTRIC CORD PLUG 


v= PLUG shown above is so designed that 


a plunger can be pushed to free the 
plug from the wall receptacle. This method 
of facilitating removal of plug from recep- 
tacle makes it unnecessary to pull on the 
cord to remove the plug from the receptacle, 
thus saving wear and tear on the cord. 
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